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of China and being told of the charms of the river-
trip down tlje Yang-tse-kiang from Hankow, I left
Peking one forenoon for the latter place.  The dis-
tance is considerably over 700 miles and the daily
Hankow Express does it in twenty-six hours.   The
line is under French control and the train service
being well regulated and provided with most of the
comforts of ordinary Western travelling, the long
journey would have proved enjoyable if the pro-
vinces of Shan-si and Ho-nan, through which we
went, were only passably interesting.  But the vast
stretch of the country covered by these provinces
was then so brown and featureless with tall, yellow
^grass growing everywhere that the journey proved to
be quite uninteresting and at times actually tiresome.
The next afternoon, however, we reached Hankow
and from the station I went to the river-steamer in
which I had booked my berth.    Having put my
things in my cabin, I got off the steamer and strolled
in the town.  I passed through the Russian Conces-
sion and then through the British and finally came
to the Chinese side of the town, and the contrast was
so marked as regards the condition of the streets and
the outlook of the buildings that in spite bf my
theoretical dislike of the westernisation of the East
in any shape or form, I could not help noticing the
practical advantage China has derived through these
Foreign Concessions.   The fine, broad drive along
the river-front falls within the British Concession
and the most conspicuous sight on it was the
stalwart Sikh policeman. He in his black greatcoat
and red'turban, with whiskers twirled up and round